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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

Why the endeavor to perpetuate the memory of the dead by 
epitaphs should seldom be carried out successfully is a problem 
which he who can may solve. One would suppose that so serious 
a subject as death would awaken serious thoughts, which would 
clothe themselves in serious words, but such is not generally the 
case. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of all the epitaphs written 
are not only not serious — whatever the intention of their writers 
may have been — they are not even decorous, but are nonsensical 
and absurd. The best are foolish, the worst are absolutely side- 
splitting. Once in a while we come across one that will pass muster. 
They may be divided into classes, as those which are unintentionally 
comic — those which are intentionally sarcastic, and those which 
violate all the received rules of grammar and spelling. Specimens 
of all these may be found in "A Book of Epitaphs," of which Mr. 
Charles Northend is the compiler, and Messrs. G. W. Carleton & 
Co. are the publishers. It is not much of a book in a literary sense, 
but it is quite amusing, and we propose to quote liberally from its 
pages. We will begin with what may be called comic epitaphs. 

In a town in Connecticut there lies buried a man who in life had 
a large wen on the top of his head. He is thus commemorated : 

" Our father lies beneath the sod, 
His spirit's gone unto his God ; 
We never more shall hear his tread, 
Nor see the wen upon his head." 

The following is said to be on a gravestone near London : 

' ' Poor Martha Shiell has gone away. 
Her would if she could, but her couldn't stay ; 
Her had 2 bad legs and a baddish cough, 
It was her two bad legs that carried her off." 

On a tombstone in Portland, Maine, over the body of a child, is 
this couplet : 

" The little hero that lies here 
Was conquered by the diarrhea." 

On a tombstone in Worcester, England, is this singular inscrip- 
tion : 

" Mammy and I together lived 
lust two years and a half; 
She went first — I followed next, 
The cow before the calf." 

This comes from Ohio : 

' ' Under this sod 

And under these trees 
Lieth the bod- 

y of Solomon Pease. 
He's not in this hole, 

But only his pod ; 
He shelled out his soul 
' And went up to his God." 

These lines, on a tombstone at Childwall, England, are well 
known : 

" Here lies me and my three daughters, 

Brought here by using Seidlitz waters ; 

If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 

We wouldn't have been in these here vaults." 

Here is how they do this sort of thing in Germany : 

" By the thrust of ox's horn 

Came I into heaven's bourn ; 

All so quickly did I die, 

Wife and children leave must I ; 

But in eternity rest I now, 

All through thee, thou wild beast, thou! " 

A good many men discover that they have been henpecked, after 
their wives are dead, and boldly state the fact — or their epitaph- 
makers do for them — possibly for the discouragement of living 
shrews. Here are a number of sarcasms directed against women : 

" Here lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife ; 
Their surname was Prichard, 

They lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain — 

They abounded in riches, 
They no care had, nor pain, 

And the wife wore the breeches." 

" Here lies wife second of old Wing Rogers 
She's safe from care and I from bothers ! 
If death had known thee as well as I, 
He ne'er had stopped but passed thee by. 
I wish him joy, but much I fear 
He'll rue the day he came thee near." 

A relieved and joyful husband caused this inscription to be 
placed on the headstone of his wife — in Kilmury churchyard : 

" This stone was raised by Sarah's lord, 
Not Sarah's virtues to record, — 
For they're well known to all the town, — 
But it was raised to keep her down." 

A sea-captain of Sag Harbor, Long Island, pointed a moral 
upon the tombstone of his third wife : 

" Behold ye living mortals passing by, 
How thick the partners of one husband lie, 
,Vast and unsearchable the ways of God : 
Just but severe his chastening rod." 

This in remembrance of a clock-maker: 

" Here lyes a man who all his mortal life 

Past mending clocks, but cou'dna mend his wyfe ; 

The larum o' hys bell was ne'er sae shrill 

As was her tongue, aye clacking like a mill. 

But now he's gane — oh, whither nane can tell — 

I hope beyond the soun' o' Matty's bell." 

One Robert Kemp placed these lines on the tombstone of his 
deceased wife : 

" She once was mine, 
But now, O Lord, 
I her to thee resign, . 

And remain your obedient, humble servant, 

Robert Kemp." 

Let us take the taste out of our mouths, as the children say, with 
the following exquisite couplet to the memory of a man and his 
wife in the church of Quorndon, England : 

"He first departed— she a little tried 

To live without him — liked it not and died." 



The difficulties of rhyme, which have been so far overcome ij\ 
our quotations, proved too obstinate for the writers of these two 
epitaphs : 

" Here lies, alas ! mores the pity, 
All that remains of Nicholas Newcity. 

N. B. — His name was Newtown." 

" Here lies the remains of Thomas Woodhen, 

The most amiable of husbands and excellent of men. 

N. B. — His real name was Woodcock, but it wouldn't 
come in rhyme. His Widow. 

Some of the most amusing epitaphs in Mr. Northend's book are 
in prose. This one is from a tombstone in Pennsylvania: 



John D. L- 



' Battle of Shiloh, 
April 6, 1862. 
was born March 26th, 



1829, in the town of 



West Dresden, State of New York, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest." 

A tombstone at Saratoga contains the following testimony and 
warning: 

"Emma, dau'r of Abraham and Matilda C— ^ , and wife of 

Theodore S , died Aug. 10, 1868, M 26 yrs., leaving five 

children — married too young against her father's will. 

Single women take warning." 

An inscription on a tombstone in East Tennessee concludes thus : 

" She lived a life of virtue and died of the cholera morbus, caused 
by eating green fruit, in the hope of a blessed immortality, at the 
early age of 21 years 7 months and 16 days. Reader, go thou and 
do likewise." 

On a tombstone on Lake Superior these words are inscribed: 

"J S . Accidentally shot as a mark of affection by his 

brother.'' 

They commemorate differently in California, as witness this in- 
scription on a tombstone near San Diego : 

" This yere is sacred to the memory of William Henry Skaraken, 
who caim to his deth by bein shot by Colt's revolver — one of the 
old kind, bras mountid and of sutch is the kingdom of heavin." 

It was a gardener, we imagine, who deplored his child in this 
fashion : 

" Our Little Jacob 

Has been Taken Away from this Earthly Garden 

To Bloom 

In a superior Flo'wer-pot 

Above." 

Only a German could have written this : 

" My vife Susum is dead ; If she'd had life till next Friday she'd 
been dead shust two weeks. As a tree falls so must she stand. All 
things is impossible mit God." 

The piety of this is doubtful : 

" He lived and died a true christian. 

He loved his friends and hated his enemies." 

The egotism of this inscription, which still exists at Saragossa, 
Spain, is stupendous : 

" Here lies John Quebecca, precentor to My Lord, the King. 
When he is admitted to the choir of angels, whose society he will 
embellish, and where he will distinguish himself by his powers of 
song, God shall say to the angels : ' Cease, ye calves ! and let me 
hear John Quebecca, precentor of My Lord, the King! ' " 

One would hardly expect to find advertisements on tombstones, 
but they are occasionally to be met with. Here is an example; 
from a cemetery, near Paris : 

" Here lies Fournier (Pierre Victor), 

Inventor of ' Everlasting Lamps,' 

Which burn only one centime's worth of oil in an hour. 

He was a good Father, Son, and Husbakd. 

His inconsolable Widow 
Continues his business at No. 10 Rue aux Trois ; 

Goods sent to all parts of the city. 

N. B. — Do not mistake the opposite shop for this. 

S. V. P.- R. I. P." 

There is an eye to business here : 

" Beneath this stone in hopes of Zion, 
There lies the landlord of the Lion. 
Resigned unto the heavenly will, 
His son keeps on the business still." 

And an eye to matrimony here. — the eye being that of a widow 
1 Maine: 

"Sacred to the memory of James H. R m, who died Aug. 

the 6th, 1800. His widow who mourns as one who. can be com- 
forted, aged 24, and possessing every qualification for a good wife, 
lives at street, in this village." 

This couplet is found in a Connecticut churchyard : 

" Here lies two twins, all side by side 
Of the small-pox both of them died." 

And this one is in a burial ground in Pennsylvania : 

' ' Eliza, sorrowing, rears this marble slab 
To her dear John, who died of eating crab." 

The summer diet of Cape May, where this stanza was written, 
cannot be recommended for children : 

" Mary Jane, 
Aged n yrs. and 8 mos. 
She was not smart, she was not fair, 

But hearts with grief for her are swellin'; 
And empty stands her little chair — 
She died of eatin' watermelin." 

The late business and present whereabouts of a deceased sea- 
captain are summed up tersely on a Block Island headstone : 

" He's done a-catching cod 
And gone to meet his God." 

This epitaph, which exists in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is prom- 
ising, or threatening, as one regards the increase of population, 
and recalls a sign in vogue in oyster-eating neighborhoods, viz: 
" Families Supplied : " 

' ' When you my friends are passing by, 
And this informs you where I lie, 
Remember you ere long must have, 
Like me, a mansion in the grave. 
Also 3 infants, 2 sons and a daughter." 
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It was a brother-in-law, and probably an unmarried one, who 
penned this inscription on a monument in Horsley-Down Church, 
Cumberland, England, 1768: 

" Here lie the bodies 
Of Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable ; 

But 

She was proud, peevish, and passionate. 

She was an affectionate wife, and a tender mother; 

But 

Her husband and child, whom she loved, 

Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting 

frown, 

Whilst she received visitors, whom she despised, with 

an endearing smile. 

Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers; 

But 

Independent in her family. 

Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breeding; 

But 

At home, by ill temper. 

She was a professed enemy to flattery, 

And was seldom known to praise or commend ; 

But 

The talents in which she principally excelled, 

Were difference of opinion, and discovering flaws and 

imperfections. 

She was an admirable economist. 

And, without prodigality, 

Dispensed plenty to every person in her family ; 

But 

Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 

She sometimes made her husband happy with her 

good qualities ; 

But 

Much more frequently miserable — wilh her many 

failings : 

Insomuch that in thirty years cohabitation he often 

lamented 

That maugre all her virtues, 

He had not, in the whole, enjoyed two years of 

matrimonial comfort. 

At Length 

Finding that she had lost the affections of her husband, 

As well as the regard of her neighbours, 

Family disputes having been divulged by servants, 

She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 

Aged 48 years. 

Her worn out husband survived her four months 

and two days. 

And departed this life, Nov. 28, 1768, 

In the 54th year of his age. 

William Bond, brother to the deceased, erected this 

stone, 

As a weekly monitor to the surviving wives of 

this parish, 

That they may avoid the infamy 

Of having their memories handed to posterity 

With a Patch Work character." 

They occasionally become biographical in New Hampshire, if 
we may credit this inscription, which is said to be copied from a 
tombstone in Dover : » 

" Repository 

of 

Husband & Wife. 

Joseph Hartwell, Inanimated 

Apr. 7, 1867, Mt. 68 

Betsy Hartwell, Inanimated 

Dec. 7, 1862, Mt. 68 

The following embraces a period of 41 years. In all of our 
relations in life toward each other there has been naught but one 
continuation of fidelity and loving-kindness. We-have never parti- 
cipated or countenanced in others secretly or otherwise that which 
was calculated to subjugate the masses of the people to the dicta- 
tion of the few. And now we will return to our Common Mother, 
with our individualities in life unimpair'd, to pass through together 
the ordeal of earth's chemical Laboratory preparatory to recupera- 
tion. 

Her last exclamations. 

If you should be taken away, I could not survive you. How 
happy we have lived together. Oh how you will miss me — Think 
not Mr. Hartwell, I like you the less for being in the position you 
are in. No it only strengthens my affections. To those who have 
made professions of friendship and have then falsified them by liv- 
ing' acts, Pass on." 

But we must not omit this famous epitaph, which is said to ac- 
tually exist in Pewsey Church, England : 

' " Here lies the body 

of 

Lady O'Looney, 

Great niece of Burke, 

commonly called '. The Sublime,' 

She was 

bland, passionate, and deeply religious ; 

Also she painted 

In water colours, 
And sent several pictures 

To the Exhibition. 
She was first cousin 
To Lady Jones ; 
And of such 
Is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Home was unlucky with his wives, with the exception noted. 

His arithmetic is a little mixed : 

" To the memory of my four wives, who all died within the space 
often years, but more fertickler to the last, Mrs. Sally Home, who 
has left me and four dear children; she was a good, sober, and 
clean soul, and may I soon go to her. A. D. 1732. 

Dear wives, if you andi shall all go to heaven, 
The Lord be blest, for then we shall be even. 
William Joy Home, Carpenter." 

The following warning and advisory lines are on the tombstone 
of a quack doctor, who was alive to business even if he was dead : 

"I was a quack, and there are men who say 
That in my time I physick'd lives away ; 
And that at length I by myself was slain 
By my own drugs ta'en to relieve my pain. 
The truth is, being troubled with a cough, 
1 like a fool consulted Dr. Gough ; 
Who physick'd me to death, at his own will. 
Because he's licensed by the state to kill : 
Had I but wisely taken my own physic 
I never should have died of cold and 'tisick. 
So all be warned, and when you catch a cold 
Go to my son, by whom my medicine's sold." 
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